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and another clerk, using the customary form and bowing to the
Royal Commission, said, "Le Roi le veult" (the King wills it), and by
1.52 p.m. Edward VIII ceased to be king and had been succeeded
by his brother as George VI.

There was no fuss and no difference in the procedure than if
it had been a Drainage Bill, a great tribute to the adaptability of
parliamentary forms to meet any situation.

In May, 1937, Baldwin resigned the Premiership to make way
for Neville Chamberlain.

For most of the years I was in the House of Commons I sat at
the head of a table in the dining-room alongside the ministerial
table. It became to be known as the Liberal table, and rarely
did members from other quarters of the House venture to sit there
except by invitation, though we had no monopoly right to it. At
dinner it was crowded, but in those days members generally had
their mid-day meal elsewhere. But Baldwin was a regular attendant,
and so was I, and we often had the room almost to ourselves, and
used to exchange pleasantries.

Many people complained that he was shy and stand-offish, but'
I never found him so, and we used to talk on all sorts of subjects.
Two or three days before his resignation came into effect he was
lunching in his usual place, and I remarked, "I hear we are likely
to lose you from this room: we shall miss you." "No, you won't,"
he replied, "people are soon forgotten." "But," I replied, "when
you are in the House fcf Lords there is nothing to prevent you from
lunching here from time to time." He got up from his place and
remarked, "Once I leave, I leave* I am not going to speak to the
man on the bridge, and I am not going to spit on the deck." I *
believe he has been true to his word. He has hardly madeli. public
political utterance since he ceased to be Prime Minister, or criticised
his successors. No man holding high office has ever so completely
retired into obscurity, but I think in that action he has been inspired
by what he conceives his sense of duty. I have seen him on one
or two occasions since his retirement, and had a talk with him about
events and persons, when his judgment has always been shrewd and
to the point.

I often had talks with his successor, Chamberlain, on various
subjects, but I never became intimate with him or^got behind his*)
reserve.   Our relations; were friendly but always official.             J

I understand Baldwin saw the war clouds gathering over Europe
and thought it required a new man as Prime Minister, and felt that
Neville Chamberlain had the necessary qualities.

Chamberlain had been a good Minister of Health and was an
efficient Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he lacked the historic
background, knew little about international affairs and only entered